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Primrose ‘Profits Appear 
365 Days in the Year 


The McCormick-Deering Primrose saves all of the 
cream. It skims clean, and the cream brings the 
highest market price—the globules of butter fat 
are smooth and unbroken, and the cream is in 
the best condition for butter making. Such 

a separator realizes the maximum return 

from the dairy herd. Because experienced 

farmers and dairymen insist upon receiv- 

ing positive profits from their invest- 

ment in dairy cattle, buildings, and 

equipment, they demand and usea 
clean-skimming cream separator 

—the McCormick- Deering 

Primrose. 


The spindle in McCor- 
mick-Deering Primrose 
has a finely polished 
steel surface, and the 
steel balls roll in a the new sup- HB 
hardened steel ply can on the [ 
race. This makes McCormick- fj 
abearing which 
maintains 
greater 
accuracy 
ofthe 


ofcream fff 
separators [4 
appreciate 


Deering Primrose./# 
It is made of one 
piece of steel —strong 


wash. You can fill it 
without splashing. 


Ask for a Demonstration 


We want every man interested in dairying to see this 
modern, efficient, ball-bearing separator. It combines 

the advantages of ample capacity with easy turning and 
close skimming. Drop in-at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer. Give the crank of this machine a spin, and 
listen to the smooth hum of the mechanism. The dealer will 


be glad to give a demonstration and trial on any man’s farm. 
Ask him to do it.. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chi cago of America USA 


(Jncorporated) 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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king, cows knows that size is one 
of the best reasons for Holsteins. 


SIZE MEANS: Capacity - Economic Production 
Ruggedness ~ Strong Calves that Live 
Ability to Turn Rough Feeds Into Milk 
More Meat Value at the End of Their 
Milking Days 
Let Us Tell You the Whole Story of the Holstein Cow 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ghe Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cameras 


Some are selling horses and cattle with 
the aid of a camera. You can send a 
picture with your letter and materially in- 
crease the chances of a sale. You have 
need of a camera before finishing your 
work in the University. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED 


Outstanding quality and adaptability are largely responsible for the rapid progress 
made among Livestock Feeders by Sugared Schumacher Feed. 


Do you realize that Sugared Schumacher Feed is: 


PALATABLE: Sweet, readily eaten in large amounts, greatly stimulating the flow and 
action of the digestive juices. 


APPETIZING: Will not cause animals to go “off feed’—maintains a keen appetite. 


Causes consumption of the proper amount of water—is slightly laxative—keeps 
stock in healthy condition. 





DIGESTIBLE: Moderately bulky and easily digested. The high nutritive content plus 
the great palatability makes thorough digestion possible. The nutrients are com- 
pletely converted and made available for growth and production. : 

ECONOMICAL: Increased digestibility means less waste—less waste means lower feed 
cost. Therefore, the great digestibility of Sugared Schumacher by reducing the 

waste factor keeps the feed cost low. 


This “Inside Information” has been thoroughly demonstrated. Sugared Schumacher 
Feed is producing the results demanded by feeders. 


As a base for Dairy Rations,—a Growing Feed for Hogs, or an all round Horse Feed 
—Sugared Schumacher Feed will help you get better results. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—BUY A TRIAL LOT NOW 
The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Address - Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The olive orchards along the Riviera in Southern France ave so decorative that people leave them 
even in their formal gardens. These trees are two hundred to five hundred years old and yield an incredi- 
ble number of berries which are harvested by beating the branches with a long pole, usually the common 
bamboo. These trees are so plentiful along the Riviera that their grey silvery green gives the dominant 
colour to the slopes. 
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3y Professor Bristow Adams. This article was 
written at the request of the editor of The Cor- 
nell Countryman, who realized that he was asking 
for something that would be hard to write, espe- 
cially by a man who holds an official position in 
the agricultural field. But it is probable that no 
one is better qualified to answer the query imme- 
diately preceding this paragraph than is the au- 
thor, who has been closely in touch with, and a 
regular contributor to, agricultural journalism for 
the past twenty years. 
How It Strikes a Contemporary 

By Robert P. Sibley. Mr. Sibley is at present the 
Secretary of the College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, and for some years previously he 
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taught English in various high schools and col- 
leges. 

The Home Economics Trained Woman in Business 147 
By Howard B. Meek. Mr. Meek graduated from 
the College of Business Administration and the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University in 
1917 and received his M.A. from the University 
of Maine. For the past three seasons Mr. Meek 
has managed the Ocean House at York Beach, 
Maine. In September, 1922, he came to Cornell 
to take charge of the hotel management course 
which was offered this year for the first time by 
the School of Home Economics. 

On Common Ground 

Former Student Notes. ..._._._......—=.=.===- 150 
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W hat Is the 


“the man with the hoe” has become “the man with the 


” 


| RECENT agricultural advancement, during which 


hope,” it is pertinent to ask what share the agricul- 
tural press has had in that advancement, and what fur- 
ther part it ought to be expected to play, and how that 
part should be played. A satisfying answer may not be 
had without some review of what has happened in the 
past, and of what the farm journals are doing in the 
present. 

At the very outset, it must be stated that the agricul- 
tural press occupies a peculiar position, not only in respect 
to its journalistic practices but in respect to the peculiari- 
ties of agriculture itself. No one has successfully defined 
agriculture as a trade, business, profession, art, or sci- 
ence,—largely because it partakes of the nature of all of 
these. Does it represent capital or labor? Some say 
neither; but a more correct answer is that it represents 
both. It is reasonable, then, to expect that an agricultural 
paper will not be a trade journal, nor a technical maga- 
zine, nor a scientific periodical, nor a business organ, but 
perhaps a combination of all. And perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that many representatives of the farm paprer 
field have been rather sorry-looking hybrids and, like 
other hybrids, without pride of ancestry or hope for pos- 
terity. 


It Started Low 


It may be well to confess at the beginning that for a 
long time, the farm press occupied one of the lowliest 
places in the journalistic field, and that there are still a 
good many agricultural papers which would be better un- 
published. Many of them are the recipients of advertis- 
ing that cannot get into decent periodicals, such as quack 
nostrums for man and beast and “free” offers of all sorts 
of things that pander to man’s lowest tastes. Having ac- 
knowledged that fact, the subject may be dismissed with 
the statement that the decent journals should try to do 
something to clean house, for the good ones suffer from 
the sins of the bad. 

And there are many good ones, though the best are yet 
to be. Each of these has some special point of excellence; 
each has some _ limitation, 
usually based on the paper’s 
own policies, and dependent 
also upon the peculiarities of 
the agricultural field. The 
point may be illustrated by 
examples. Some papers aim 
at national circulation, some 
restrict themselves to local 
areas by region or state. 
Examples of national papers, 
or papers with national am- 
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bitions, will come to the mind of anyone who is familiar 
with the agricultural press,——Farm Journal and Country 
Gentleman of Philadelphia, and Farm and Fireside of 
New York and Springfield, Ohio. There are others, but 
these will suffice as examples. 

Now agriculture, the most general of all occupations, 
represented in every county of the United States in which 
there are permanent inhabitants, is at the same time the 
most localized of all forms of industry in which man may 
engage, the localization depending on soil, climate,—by 
temperature and precipitation,—product, transportation 
facilities, market, and a host of other considerations. The 
steel industry is pretty much the same thing everywhere, 
whether it may be in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or in Bes- 
semer, Alabama; but the farms and crops around these 
towns differ greatly. The steel-trade-paper has no diffi- 
culty in satisfying the needs of the two places; the agri- 
cultural-trade-paper that talks buckwheat or sweet po- 
tatoes misses in one or the other. 

From this point of view, the most strongly localized 
paper is the most successful; and the ordinary country 
weekly has an opportunity, within its county, of becom- 
ing the best farm journal. This opportunity, it may be 
said, is being missed by most country editors, though 
there is everywhere evidence that they are awakening to 
the possibilities of paying more attention to farm news 
and agricultural information. 





The Regional Paper 


Next to the nationally-circulated papers come those 
which serve large regions. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Progressive Farmer, easily the leading paper 
in the South; Successful Farming, the Meredith paper 
which circulates over a large part of the Mississippi Val- 
ley; Wallace’s Farmer, published in the same Iowa city; 
The Farmer, of St. Paul; Farm and Home with an eastern 
and a Chicago office, just as Progressive Farmer pub- 
lishes several editions with different publication offices for 
Virginia and the Carolinas, for the more southern coastal 
states, for the Gulf Coast region, and for the inland 
South. Others, like the National Stockman-Farmer, issue 
different state editions from 
one office. 

The state papers, such as 
the Ohio Farmer, Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, and the Rural 
New Yorker restrict their 
fields by their very names, 
though the circulation of the 
Rural New Yorker reaches 
over into all the states that 
border New York and into 
others besides, 
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While in the somewhat dull field of classifications,—for 
man is prone to pigeon-hole and classify his facts,—men- 
tion must be made of those papers which choose to limit 
themselves by agricultural industries rather than by re- 
gions; and in this group come Breeders’ Gazette, devoted 
largely to livestock interests, and The Field, having to do 
with estates and handsome illustrations rather than with 
downright, practical farming. Two leading periodicals 
devoted to milk production 
and its problems are Hoard’s 
Dairyman, and Kimball’s 
Dairy Farmer; and in this 
class, though of more re- 
stricted regional circulation, eee ’ 
is the Dairymen’s League ‘ glee bate Wy a. bh 
News of Utica, New York. ; Aa’ prs ial ‘ 
Journals devoted to poultry , i 
are legion,—a few of them 
worthy, but mos. of them 
quite low in the scale of 
journalistic ethics. 

But the more interesting 
question is: “What do these 
journals stand for?” And it 
is here that the critic is likely 
to get into hot water. 

In the main, and as a gen- 
eral statement true of them 
as of all other publications, 
they stand for what the per- 
sonalities of their editors and 
publishers stand for. In 
some ways the agricultural press is the best remaining 
exponent of personal journalism in America. These pa- 
pers deal with the affairs of personable, home-loving 
folks; they must partake of some of the characteristics of 
their readers. Some have a philosophical character; some 
a spiritual quality,—and these things are not often found 
in the trade paper. Most of them attempt to be too many 
things and thus fall short of being anything much. Natu- 
rally, these are the ones with the greatest shortcomings. 

But there are certain shortcomings that are common to 
the whole field. In manner of presentation, most of them 
fall far short of what they ought to be in appearance. 
They seem to say that the farmer has no eye for art, for 
even the veriest decencies of appearance. The paper- 
stock is of poor grade; the press-work is generally atro- 
cious; the illustrations are poorly chosen and _ poorly 
printed. Niceties of typography that mark the best of 
American periodicals seem to have no place among most 
of the agricultural papers. 

In matter, they make little or no pretext to literary 
quality. Indeed, some of them purposely avoid it lest 
their readers deem them too intellectual; and their atti- 
ude in this respect is a vilification of the farmer as a 
class, for no American group is more appreciative of good 
writing than is the man on the land, who has time for 
reading and good judgment as to the simplest and best. 
Few, indeed, of the agricultural journals have editorial 
forcefulness, and out of the nearly 600 papers in the field, 
not more than can be counted on the fingers of both hands 
are notable for their expression of opinions. And this in 
a day when the farmer most needs a voice! 

In short, as a general statement, the agricultural press 
is not living up to its possibilities. 


Some Critical Comments 


But, to be specific, brief characterizations of the papers 
that the COUNTRYMAN readers are more likely to see will 
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illustrate some of the good and bad features of agricul- 
tural journals. 

Beginning with those of most general circulation, let 
us take a look at the Country Gentleman. This has been 
characterized as a rural paper for city folks, but that 
characterization is not wholly fair and is growing less 
and less fair with every year of growth. It is probably a 
fact that most of its circulation in Illinois is in Cook 
County, the county that Chi- 
cago laps over, but that may 
be a score for the rurally- 
—s 2 minded Chicagoan as against 
s 0 = the Illinois farmer. The 
Country Gentleman is pro- 
gressive; its cartoons and 
editorials are of high order; 
it comes nearer expressing 
the national voice of the 
farmer—in so far as there 
is any national voice—than 
other farm papers. It is the 
friend of the co-operative 
movement among farmers; it 
has forcefulness in present- 
ing matters that have to do 
with the improvement of 
what may be termed rural 
sociology. In taste and ap- 
pearance it has few equals 
and no superiors. 

The faults of the Country 
Gentleman are somewhat in 
the category of the Irishman who boasted that he could 
lick any man in the saloon, and finding no takers, en- 
larged his field to the city, then failing to get a fight, to 
the county, then the state, and finally, to the United 
States. When he woke up in the hospital later he opined 
that he must have included too much territory. Thus, 
when an issue of the Country Gentleman contains an arti- 
cle on raising beef on western ranges, on the fight against 
the boll weevil, the eradication of the cattle tick in Flori- 
da, the storage of sweet potatoes, the curing of pea-nut 
hay, and the feeding value of yucca during drouths in the 
Southwest—and this is not an extreme statement of its 
subject-matter bill-of-fare, there isn’t much of intimate 
interest left for the New York farmer, outside of the 
handy helps in farm mechanics and the humorous page. 
In short, it includes too much territory. 


a AS 


Another Way Out 


The Farm Journal gets around this difficulty, in large 
measure, by putting a great deal of stress on helpful hints; 
by departmentalizing its articles as to poultry, dairy, the 
garden; and by including a lot of agricultural miscellany. 
It proceeds on the belief that it is better to have one hun- 
dred articles three inches long, than ten articles thirty 
inches long, and it thus strikes a wider variety of inter- 
ests in any given locality. 

Farm and Fireside is more likely to accent human in- 
terest, and it may be said to be the American Magazine 
of the farm field. It has both literary and artistic quality 
of high order, and uses poetry, for example, on its merits 
as poetry and not merely as a typographic stop-gap. It 
has the same geographic limitations as the Country Gen- 
tleman and the Farm Journal, and in contents occupies.a 
sort of middle ground between those two. 

Of the regional papers, it is likely that Successful Farm- 
ing, published by E. T. Mehedith,—at one time and for 
an all-too-short period Secretary of Agriculture of the 
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United States,—stands foremost on all counts, and cer- 
tainly as a service-rendering and money-making businéss * 
venture. Wallace’s Farmer is not greatly inferior, though 
it lacks the personality of its founder, on whose reputa- 
tion, to a large extent, it is still going. Both of these pa- 
pers are typographically excellent, and of high grade; 
and the same facts hold for The Farmer of St. Paul, pub- 
lished by another member of the Wallace family. 
The Progressive Farmer 

Yet in subject-matter and service, in spirit and in per- 
sonality, Clarence Poe’s Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, 
and Birmingham, and Memphis, and elsewhere, stands 
about at the top of the list of the farm papers of the coun- 
try. It probably has more of the confidence of its readers 
than any other; its interests are broad, yet it has strong 
local flavor. It has a fearless and a spiritual quality; it 
has at the same time an air of intimacy and homelikeness; 
it ministers to most of the needs of its readers, and is not 
only guide, philosopher, and friend, but is teacher and 
pastor, too. A large part of its influence is built around 
the personalities of its editors and contributors, past and 
present,—Poe, Massey, Tait Butler, Mrs. Hutt, to men- 
tion only a few. As compared to the best in the field, 
however, it is execrably printed, and puts its worst foot 
forward with grey ink, coarse paper, and slovenly press- 
work. One who is a stickler for appearances must have 
to like it a lot in order to read it at all. 

Some individual papers have strong individual traits. 
The National Stockman-Farmer, for instance, puts its best 
foot forward when the reader opens to the front page con- 
taining Bayard’s editorials, probably the most noteworthy 
in any of the agricultural journals. In the first place they 
are short; they have something to say, they say it briefly, 
and stop. They don’t seem to care a rap about being on 
the popular side, and they don’t mind stirring up a dis- 
cussion; therefore, they are provocative of thought, which 
is the main purpose of editorial writing. Some say the 
editor is belligerent, some say that he is cantankerous; 
some are afraid that he is all wrong, and others are sure 
he is all right. But nobody is merely luke-warm about the 
editorials. 


New York Papers 


Coming nearer home, comment on the papers of New 
York State is naturally more difficult, because the inten- 
sities of partisanship increase in inverse ratio to the dis- 
tance. Out of a fairly large number, the ones that count 
for most are the Rural New Yorker, the American Agricul- 
turist, and the Dairymen’s League News, the last-named 
a new-comer in the field. 

Rural New Yorker and Editor Collingwood are pretty 
nearly synonymous. He it is who writes the Hope Farm 
Notes to which most readers are likely to turn first, or to 
save for dessert, each week; he it is whose personality 
pervades the editorial page, and makes of all readers in- 
terested members of the R.-N.-Y. family. All of this is 
so patent that one can’t help wondering what the outcome 
will be when Collingwood will have to let the reins drop, 
as he will naturally have to let them drop in the course of 
time. He has no young understudy; and while no man is 
indispensable to a great enterprise, his loss may be most 
keenly felt, especially where a paper is chiefly the editor. 
Some say that the “Rural” is not as progressive as it ought 
to be; some say that it does a good deal of scolding about 
matters that it does not like; but it is taken from the mail- 
boxes on the rural routes with anticipatory interest as to 
what it is going to say next, and with the feeling that 
whatever it does decide to say will have a real influence. 

It has seldom had strong partisanship for causes, though 
it has been strongly opposed to some. Many persons who 
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are’ interested ‘in specific reforms grow impatient at the 


‘Rival New ‘Yorker's preference for stating the other side, 


too, and at its hesitancy at taking a stand for either, since 
it is a protagonist for fair-play. 

Ié is well*printed on ‘gd0d paper, though it has little ty- 
pographié distinction ‘or effectiveness, and has not fully 
kept up with the progress in printing that has marked 
American periodical publications. 

Coming Up 

American Agriculturist has gone through a number of 
vicissitudes, and has had its ups and downs. It is decid- 
edly on the up-grade now, with every promise of continu- 
ing to be. It was down pretty far when it was recently. 
purchased by an advertising man, temporarily out of a 
job after Munsey bought the New York Herald. This 
man soon found that an agricultural paper depends a lot 
more on reader good-will than upon advertising solicitors. 
More recently the advertising man sold to Henry Morgen- 
thau, junior, who made a painstaking search for a good 
editor, and subsequently for an advertising manager. The 
changes have all been so recent that comment risks get- 
ting into the realm of prediction. 

But enough has been accomplished already to prove that 
great improvement has been made in typographic design 
and make-up; the personality of E. R. Eastman is shining 
through the editorials; and in Jared Van Wagenen, junior, 
the Agriculturist is presenting a farmer-author who com- 
bines the best of Bailey and Joe Wing with superior quali- 
ties of his own. Advertising, under Birge Kinne ’16, one- 
time manager of the COUNTRYMAN, is increasing with each 
issue, and the paper is bound to win on its merits, though 
an aggressive and well-managed circulation campaign 
would hasten the day. The outstanding point of superior- 
ity of the Agriculturist——and it is in some respects a 
unique distinction—is in the fact that it accents agricul- 
tural news; it scores a “beat” or a “scoop” on all the rest 
in presenting the latest happenings of interest to the farm- 
ers of the state, in every issue. 

It could still use somewhat better paper and better illus- 
trations and thus gain additional advantage from its care- 
ful press-work. 


A Trade Organ 


The Dairymen’s League News has its own distinctive 
field as a house organ for the co-operative association 
whose name it bears. In addition, it presents the facts 
about other co-operative enterprises, such as the Grange- 
League-Federation Exchange. It carries much of the pub- 
licity of the farm bureau federation, and altogether is 
likely to find its best service and support as a proponent 
of the organized farmer, fostering not only the League but 
other institutions that look out for the economic interests 
of agriculture. Such a policy would both enlarge and limit 
its scope, by enlarging its interests and limiting its sub- 
ject-matter. 

It serves now as a trade-organ for dairymen and as a 
good agricultural paper, accenting co-operation, but carry- 
ing other topics, including even a home page. The writings 
of “George Duff” are looked forward to eagerly, and are 
read avidly, for he is another rural-minded philosopher 
with a vein of unmistakably quaint humor. Dewey J. Car- 
ter, as editor, is maintining an excellent paper. It is well 
printed, and uses even better paper-stock than is used bv 
the Rural New Yorker; for typographic distinction it is 
crowding the hind-tires of the Agriculturist. 

These analyses may have but little purpose, though if 
they prompt the readers of the CoUNTRYMAN to critically 
examine any agricultural paper which comes under their 
observation, they will not have been made in vain. For, 
(Continued on page 155) 
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of agriculture,” said Direc- 
tor Bailey.in his annual re- 
port of 1910-11, “ is to educate its stu- 
dents by means of agricultural and 
country life subjects”; and a year 
later, in announcing that our College 
had changed its first 
degree from Bachelor 
of Science in Agricul- 
ture to Bachelor of 
Science, President 
Schurman quoted the 
College head as even 
more explicitly de- 
celaring “The primary 
aim of the College is 
not to make farmers, 
but to educate by 
means of agricultural 
and country life sub- 
jects.” Nominally 
vocational the Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
is. Yet, in effect 
these pronouncements 
seem to say, its chief contribution will 
consist not in training for a vocation 
but in utilizing these hitherto neglect- 
ed agricultural and rural life subjects 
as instruments for liberal education. 
Agriculture is a way of life as well 
as a means of earning a living. Most 
of our students come from the coun- 
try, and perhaps most will return to 
the country. By its success in enrich- 
ing the country way of life, then, the 
College of Agriculture will wish to 
be judged. How well has its scholas- 
tic regimen been adapted to that end? 
First, it should be noted that de- 
seribing the curriculum to be offered 
in our College is only in part pre- 
scribing the curriculum to be taken 
by a student of the College. Ten 
years ago as now our students were 
partly required and partly permitted 
to take work in the Arts and Sciences 
College. The subjects presented for 
the education of students in Agricul- 
ture fall accordingly into four 
groups: (1) Technical subjects 
taught in the College of Agriculture 
—i. e., such vocational subjects as 
dairying, poultry husbandry, farm 
management. Presumably by “agri- 
cultural subjects” Dr. Bailey meant 
these. (2) Such “country life sub- 
jects” as agricultural history, nature 
study, and the biological sciences gen- 
erally, since most of their materials 
are present and many of their prob- 
lems insistent in the country. More- 
over, practically all the biological de- 
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‘partments af Cornell belong now to 


Agriculture. (3) The other “pure” 
sciences, nearly all taught in the Arts 
College but prescribed for our stu- 
dents as prerequisites to technical 
courses. (4) Non-agricultural non- 
science requirements and electives. 


In what proportions are these four 
elements combined. A table of the 
“percentage distribution of the re- 
quirements for graduation by sub- 
jects,” published by the federal Bu- 
reau of Education in 1918, shows for 
Cornell a requirement of 13.9 in 
“nontechnical” subjects (English and 
economics), 46.7 in “all science” sub- 
jects, 35.2 in “all technical’ subjects, 
4.3 in military and physical training, 
and 0 in “electives”! These figures, 
to be sure, require considerable ex- 
planation and qualification. We need 
to know that by “electives” is meant 
required electives—the amount of 
elective work demanded after satis- 
fying the requirements for special- 
ization. We need to know that spe- 
cialization in agronomy or field crops 
was selected as the basis for compari- 
son in the forty-eight institutions cov- 
ered by this government report. 
Finally, we must note that changes 
in the requirements for graduation 
have in the last four years changed 
all figures and proportions. Of the 
120 hours required for graduation 
(leaving out military drill and hy- 
giene) only thirty-three must now 
under all circumstances be in pure 
science and fifty-five must be in those 
subjects which as taught in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture may be reckoned 
as “technical” subjects. It still re- 
mains true, however, that for special- 
ization in almost any field many more 
than thirty-three hours of pure sci- 


How It Strikes a Contemporary 
| By Robert P. Sibley 


ence are prerequisite. Moreover, it 
it to be noted that the hour require- 
ments in both English and economics 
have not been increased, have even 
been decreased. Decidedly it is not 
for nothing we give the B. S.! Where 
are the literature, the history, the 
philosophy? 

Well, there are six 
hours of English, and 
are there not twenty 
hours of free nonag- 
ricultural electives? 
There are, to be sure; 
but these twenty 
hours of nonagricul- 
tural electives are not 
required; as a matter 
of fact students in 
our College elect on 
an average hardly 
more than half the 
twenty hours allowed. 
Furthermore — and 
partly, no doubt, be- 
cause our faculty ad- 

visers hesitate to advise concerning 
work in another College—in one of 
two ways the student’s choice is likely 
to defeat the object for which one 
supposes the nonagricultural electives 
were included in the curriculum; 
either he chooses at random, in widely 
unrelated fields, courses to which he 
is attracted by the most casual and 
superficial curiosity, or in more in- 
stances he uses his free electives to 
round out a 
pure science. 

If our curriculum is open to criti- 
cism here, responsibility cannot be 
thrown on the State. I do not know 
that the State has ever professed more 
interest in the manufacture of Bache- 
lors of Science than of Bachelors of 
Arts. Jt is no disparagement of nat- 
ural science or of training in natural 
science as part of a liberal education 
to insist that chemistry and _ physics, 
physiology, geology, and biology will 
take the place of literature and the 
humanistic sciences in the education 
of country folks no more than in the 
education of city dwellers. Perhaps, 
indeed, the capacity to develop and 
enjoy the peculiar resources of coun- 
try life—the appreciation of natural 
beauty, a taste for country lore, an 
interest in local chronicle and tradi- 
tion, satisfaction in the ordinary hu- 
man relations of home and neighbor- 
hood—requires more particularly that 
education of the emotions which the 
discipline cf the humanities ideally is. 
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That they have “labored to divest 
knowledge of all that was harsh, un- 
couth, difficult, abstract, professional, 
exclusive; to humanise it, to make it 
efficient outside the clique of the cul- 
tivated and learned, yet still remain- 
ing the best knowledge and thought of 
the time,” this, Arnold remarks, has 
been the office of men of culture in all 
ages. In the pioneer days of agricul- 
tural education, there were persons 
like Dr. Bailey and the Comstocks— 
we can speak of them freely since 
they are no longer officially connected 
with the College—who united high at- 
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tainments in their particular sciences 
with enthusiasm, wonder, and curi- 
osity about the natural world, and 
both with interest and skill in litera- 
ture, the fine arts, and that other fine 
art of living. To many, surely, in 
their generation they humanised sci- 
ence. They were amateurs in the true 
sense. They inspired by example as 
well as by precept. Teachers of gifts 
like theirs are always rare, but in a 
system of agricultural education so 
specialized and consequently profes- 
sionalized as that which the College 
of Agriculture administers today it is 
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doubtful that even teachers similarly 
endowed could function with similar 
success. Better, then, recognize that 
our curriculum, as many of our stu- 
dents take it, does not and cannot sup- 
ply all the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation. Better encourage our students 
to seek outside our own College in the 
resources of a great University what 
without shame a single professional 
college may admit it cannot furnish. 
Either this or so recast our own cur- 
riculum that we shall ourselves come 
nearer to preparing our students for 
life as well as for earning a living. 





The Home Economics Trained W oman in Business 


HAT ABOUT the home eco- 
nomics trained woman in bus- 
iness? In the first place, 

does she exist? And if so, is her ex- 
istence justified? Does she make good? 
Does she make good 
in the sense that in- 
dustry is glad to re- 
pay to her the cost 
of her education? In 
other words, will she 
persist and grow in 
industry? 

Yes, there are 
home economics 
trained women in 
business, although 
relatively very few. 
And for the most 
part, too, they are 
successful. Their 
efficiency is fairly 
well recognized. 
There is the story of 
the young Domecon 
woman who tempo- 
rarily took unskilled 
work in a Fifth Ave- 
nue millinery shop 
to gain experience and _ sociological 
contact, and who was advanced so 
rapidly in the shop that she was 
greatly tempted to stay. That story 
is too well known for amplification. 

Along the state roads of the more 
settled parts of the country are hun- 
dreds of boarding-houses, little tea- 
rooms, small inns. In quality they 
range from the very good to the very 
indifferent (to be sparing in this crit- 
icism). Of these hundreds, the lucky 
traveler will find here and there a di- 
minutive hostelry or inn. The food 
will be good, well served, cleanly pre- 
pared, of course. The menu will show 
that the originator had at least a 
bowing acquaintance with the vitamin 


By Howard B. Meek 


and calorie. The furnishings and 
decorations, simple and harmonious 
in design, would pass restfully unno- 
ticed but for the sharp contrast to 
other places “catering” to a similar 


need of the traveling public. 

In the cities, too, we occasionally 
find the “Domecon” specialist at work. 
We may not see her. But the results 
of her efforts are apparent in this 
cafeteria or that tea room. Again she 
is to be detected by tasty food, hy- 
gienically prepared, and a civilized 
atmosphere. Sometimes, if the place 
is not too large, we will feel even the 
homelikeness of the place. We will 
feel more like settling down to a good 
meal than grabbing a sandwich and 
running. 

The large chain lunchroom systems 
(and they are mushrooming) invaria- 
bly have at least one foods expert on 
their staff. 


¢ 








Yes, the work of the home econom- 
ics trained woman is well done. Un- 
fortunately, however, they cannot do 
it all. In the hotel industry alone 
there are opportunities without num- 
ber for the typical 
home economics 
trained woman _ to 
capitalize to advan- 
tage her training in 
the art of homemak- 
ing. The  institu- 
tion - management 
girl, of course, has a 
distinct advantage 
in this field for the 
“back of the house” 
or food service de- 
partments, offer eas- 
ily the best opportu- 
nity for the exploita- 


tion of _ scientific 
training. Already 
applications are 


coming in for people 
trained in hotel 
management and the 
emphasis is always 
placed on a knowl- 
edge of foods, of food costs and of 
food values. 

The hotel industry is just one of a 
large number that have thus far 
drawn on our trained young women 
for assistance. The various cafeterias 
and recreation rooms of large manu- 
facturing and general commercial 
plants offer further outlets for techni- 
cal knowledge such as nutrition and 
diet specialists. Then there are the 
hospitals, schools, charitable and 
penal institutions which, while not to 
be classed as “industries,” strictly 
speaking, do beckon to our graduates. 
It is evident, I think, that from the 
foods point of view at least, there is 
in industry a definite and recognized 
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shortage of trained executives and of- 
ficers. Some other branches of home 
economics, too, as noted, fit for com- 
mercial work, but in some of them 
the fields are apparently more limited 
or at least not yet accessible. 


And therein lies the rub. Industry 
is not adjusted completely to the 
newer entrants into the field of spe- 
cialized endeavor. It has not yet seen 
clearly its own needs and it certainly 
is not acquainted with the resources 
of the type of preparation under dis- 
cussion. 


It is trite to point out that the for- 
mation and personnel of industry 
is changing, to remark, for instance, 
that here and there women are finding 
their places in the upper reaches of 
the industrial system. Yet we must 
realize that that process has probably 
just begun. 


Under the present tendencies of our 
economic structure industry will more 
and more have to study how it can 
utilize to the best advantage the ve- 
culiar attributes of women as execu- 
tives and as specialists. It is, let me 
point out, far more incumbent upon 
the women who are fitted for efficient 
service in industry to demonstrate 
their value to the entrepreneurs. 


But, what is their vaiue to indus- 
try? Or, looking into the future, 
what will it be? Or better still, what 
can they make it be? We are told 
this is an age of specialization. It is 
more than that, it is an age of com- 
plex specialization. A young lawyer 


From out the quiver. 


Repulsed amid Caucasian summits 


Washes forever. 


Fled a fierce wolf away! 


Deep buried in a midnight vale 
I listen to the pine woods’ wail 
Beneath the ghastly moon face 
Up from their laboring breast, 
Forever by the wind oppressed 
With vague unrest, 

A low, lugubrious tone 

Greets the wan, staring moon. 


Fuscus, the man of pure and stainless heart, 
Needeth not bow, nor aid of Moorish dart, 
Nor the envenomed shaft with deadly smart 


Whether he fares o’er burning Syrtian sand; 
Or where the fabled Hydaspes, the strand 
For while I in the Sabine forest strayed 


Singing my love for Lalage, sweet maid, 
Roaming afar, unarmed, though unafraid, 
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has a hard time getting along, but 
give that lawyer also a training in 
engineering and see him disappear 
from the employment market; add to 
these two a knowledge of financing 
and skill in promotion, and his future 
is made. It is sought thus to show 
that besides her technical skill in the 
domestic arts, the young woman as- 
pirant to high industrial rank will do 
well to add commercial ability. She 
must have sound business sense and 
training as an executive to make her 
skill available for commercial assimi- 
lation. 

Let the student of household deco- 
ration add a sound knowledge of eco- 
nomics and salesmanship and the big 
furniture dealers can use her. Let 
the same specialist study something 
of lighting engineering and a world 
of opportunities lie before her. Is it 
probable that a young woman versed 
in accounting, commercial law, com- 
mercial geography and tariffs would 
have difficulty in capitalizing her in- 
timate knowledge of textiles as a 
buyer or consultant? 

Hard to do? Of course it is, or it 
would have been done long ago. 

At present the divisions of human 
knowledge are so old-fashioned, al- 
most arbitrarily inadequate, that it is 
difficult for the student working in 
one lode of the mine of knowledge to 
simultaneously dig on from a related 
lode. That, however, is her problem. 

To a certain extent our schools of 
home economics may be able to help. 
They may be able to open up more 
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courses commercially valuable,—eco- 
nomics, accounting, psychology, com- 
mercial geography, history, law and 
English for instance. Such an ar- 
rangement would perhaps permit the 
parallel development of ability in 
trade as well as in the arts. Such a 
home economics trained young woman 
would have an enhanced value to in- 
dustry. 

It is possible also that various large 
industries would be willing to help 
just as they have already done in 
some cases, either through financial 
support or through opportunities for 
practice in the industry itself. That 
could come, of course, only after ac- 
tive campaigning. 

For the immediate future then, it 
would seem that the best opportunities 
in industry would be open to the spe- 
cialists in foods and also possibly in 
dressmaking or millinery. Specialists 
in other branches of home economics 
looking specifically to industry for 
their livelihood, would have to make 
a side study of commercial topics. 
(Just as the hotel and _ institution 
management students are actually 
now doing.) She would then probably 
be obliged to go into the field and lit- 
erally sell her services, just as the 
first hotel hostess and first hotel dieti- 
tian did, but the reward would un- 
doubtedly be worth it. 

There can be no doubt that industry 
can afford to pay and pay well for the 
services of the home economics trained 
woman who can give a dollar-sign 
twist to her domestic art. 


Translation of Horace's Twenty~second Ode 


Martial Apulia did such monster ne’er 
Within her spacious oaken forests rear, 
Nor Juba’s land, the lion’s nurse so drear 


Bring into light of day! 


Establish me in the unfruitful waste 


grand; Where ne’er is tree by summer gale embraced, 


Where is the world by fouling fogs abased, 


And vicious Jove. 


Or ’neath the too near course of Phoebus’ car 
Where no abodes of human kind there are; 
Still Lalage’s sweet speech, bright smile, tho far, 


T’ll ever love! 


Stanzas 


Direful the mountain giants lie, 

Stretched threateningly abroad on high, 
pale; Their shoulders heaved into the sky; 

All dark and grim 

And black of limb 

On the horizon’s dusky rim 

Extended all supine 

They hear the wailing pine. 


Leon A. Hausman 
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Editor CORNELL COUNTRYMAN :— 

In your February issue you print 
an article by Bristow Adams in which 
he comments on the picture of the 
left-hand plow on the seal of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He says: 
“Why the Department used a left- 
hand plow on the seal is unknown, 
but such plows, although compara- 
tively little used now, were in no 
wise obsolete at the time the seal was 
adopted. Up to the time of the re- 
cent war, when many patterns in ag- 
ricultural implements were discarded, 
left-hand plows were used by the best 
farmers in Virginia, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and other states. Implement makers 
say they will be used again, because 
farmers are demanding them. Good 
farmers, such as those in the cele- 
brated Sandy Spring region of Mary- 
land, claim they can do better work 
with them; in short, a left-hand plow 
in that section ordinarily stands for 
a high-class farmer.” 

“There is reason in all things,” said 
Mr. Pipkin. And there is a very good 
reason why left-hand plows are used 
in the states mentioned by Mr. Adams. 
Any farmer in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky or any of the states mentioned 
above could tell Mr. Adams how the 
left-hand plow came in vogue and 
why they will use no other kind. It 
is simply because they drive their 
farm teams with a single, or “jerk” 
line, and the “lead horse,” that is, 
the educated horse, is always driven 
on the near side. In order that this 
lead horse may follow the furrow, it 
is necessary that the plow throw the 
furrow to the left. 

To those who have never seen a 
team driven with a single line, it may 
be well to explain that the line, gen- 
erally a piece of quarter inch rope, is 
attached to the bridle rein of the 
“near” horse. This horse is trained 
to “haw,” or turn to the left when he 
feels a steady pull on the line; and to 
“gee,” or turn to the right when he 


’ 


feels a slight jerk. This lead horse 
has a jockey-stick fastened to his hal- 
ter and to the bridle of the off horse. 
This stick is of the proper length to 
keep the two horses the right dis- 
tance apart; and, attached as just 
mentioned, gives the lead horse per- 
fect control over his mate. 
J. M. GREW, ex-’91. 


Hyppoppycockus 


“The origin of this beautiful crea- 
ture has been the subject of rancor- 
ous dispute between archaeologists, 
Egyptologists, and chiropodists since 
God knows when; and the question of 
its genesis, as well as its revelations, 
is as far from settled, in spite of all 
their divergent theories, as it was 
when its progenitors, if it ever had 
any, went up the gangplank into the 
Ark; and it may never be finally set- 
tled—even Stone and I not only dis- 
agree with all the aforesaid ’ologists 
and bug sharps, but we don’t agree 
with each other. Stone maintains 
that its general architectural plans 
and specifications proclaim its des- 
cent from the laughing jackass on its 
father’s side, with a mixture of blood 
and temperament of the devil’s darn- 
ing needle and the cynchlopedia in its 
maternal extraction. My own unal- 
terable (or at least to a certain ex- 
tent unalterable) conviction is, that 
its origin resulted from a mistake, or 
some kind of miracle, and that it is 
not really what it proves itself to be. 
It infests the Appallachian Range, 
and likes it there very much some- 


times, especially during the spawning 
season, when the color of its plumage 
changes to a sort of wall paper hue 
before the pictures are hung up.”... 

Walter King Stone and John Rode- 
meyer are the only men who have ever 
come into lively contact with these 
animals and this is the last of their 
neo-scientific notes. To Stone we owe 
the precious gratitude of an outraged 
and amazed public due the accurate 
and pathetic artist who has been de- 
liberately inspired in his weird por- 
trayals of these critters, and before 
Rodemeyer we bow in ’umble admira- 
tion, for once a month he has dashed 
off epics which will possibly undoubt- 
edly go reeling down the corridors of 
science, etc., etc... 


Our valentine from one of the edi- 
tors of the American Cooperative 
Publishing Company :— 

As we’ve said before 

And now repeat, 

The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
Can’t be beat! 


“The office is kept in order now.” 

“So?” 

“Oh yes, and carbon copies of all 
editorial correspondence are filed.” 

“Indeed!” 

“' . . and all the exchange maga- 
zines are kept in little piles on the 
table.” 

“NOP” 

= and the typewriters are 
cleaned every month, the borrowed 
plates are checked closely and assign- 
ments made on a follow-up system.” 

“Good Heavens, Man! that’s too 
bad!” 

“. . . and the office now has metal 
waste baskets and a carpet and a 
new card index system for clippings 
and books reviews and a photograph 
file and...” 

“Stop! Stop! It is too terrible. 
I can hardly believe the spirit of the 
old office has changed so much. —I 
sympathize with you deeply.” 
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’74 B.S.—Professor Herman L. 
Fairchild, of the University of Ro- 
chester, at a recent meeting of the 
A. A. A. S., was elected a member of 
the Council, his term to expire in 
1926. 

’94  B.S.—President Raymond A. 
Pearson, of Iowa State College, at 
the recent meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
was elected a_ vice-president and 
chairman of Section O, agriculture, 
succeeding Dr. Jacob G. Lipman ’00, 
of Rutgers. 

’98 B.S.—Miss Ella A. Holmes is 
teacher of biology and general sci- 
ence in the Jamaica High School. She 
lives at 4 John Street. She is a mem- 
ber of the Cornell Women’s Club and 
the New York Biological Society. 

’00 B.S.—Fred M. Randall was re- 
cently reelected president and treas- 
urer of the Fred M. Randall Company, 
advertising agency of Detroit and 
Chicago, and of the Randall Grape 
Juice Company, Ripley, N. Y. Mr. 
and Mrs. Randall and their daughter 
Betty will leave on January 20 for 
their winter home, Thirty-eighth 
Street and Central Avenue, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

707 B.S.—Mr. W. P. Morse is 
agronomist in the office of Forage 
Crop Investigations of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Morse 
is assigned to work with soy beans 
and cow peas. 

On August 8, 1921, there was born 
to Mr. Morse a daughter, Margaret 
Catherine. 

709 B.S.—Mr. Sherman Preston 
Hollister is a teacher and professor 
of Connecticut Agricultural College 
of Pomology. 

710 B.S.— Mr. F. S. Jacoby has be- 
come professor of poultry husbandry. 
He is now head of the poultry de- 
partment of the State University of 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

710 B.S.—Louis E. Johnson is run- 
ning a farm at Richfield Springs. 

710 B.S.—F. B. Kelley is a nur- 
seryman at Newark. 
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710 B.S.—Kirtley B. Lewis is run- 
ning a farm at Red Hook. 

710 B.S.—William H. Marcussen, 
99 Main Street, Binghamton, is the 
laboratory director of the Borden’s 
Farm Products Company, Incorpor- 
ated. 

710 B.S.—Herbert Marsh is a vet- 
erinarian at Cooperstown. 

"11 B.S.—Garland J. Hopkins is an 
orchardist of Troutville, Va. 

"11 B.S.—Isaac B. Lipman is a 
fruit grower at Titusville, N. J. 

712 B.S.—Theodore M. Hunt is as- 
sistant manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the Anglo C. Trust Com- 
pany. His address is Market and 
Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

712 B.S.—Lloyd R. Leick is run- 
ning a general farm at North Olm- 
sted, Ohio. He specializes in poultry, 
fruit, and Jersey cattle. 

712 B.S.—E. L. Markell, 2520 Ful- 
ton Avenue, Davenport, Iowa, is man- 
ufacturing tires. 

712 B.S.—Earl S. Markham is a 
veterinarian at Constableville. 

712 B.S.—E. T. Maxon is in the re- 
tail feed business at Greene. 

712 B.S.—J. B. McCloskey is farm- 
ing at Hamburg. 

712 W.C.—L. M. Payne is in the 
employ of the International Ice 
Cream Company of Schenectady. 

712 W.C.—R. Warner is one of the 
foremen of the International Ice 
Cream Company of Schenectady. 

713 B.S.—George B. Hiscock is run- 
ning a farm at Skaneateles. 

713 B.S.—E. J. Hoffman is run- 
ning a laundry at Elmira. He is lo- 
cated in the Robinson building of 
Elmira. 

713 B.S.—H. G. Honeywell has su- 
pervision of the A. R. O. C. records 
at Geneseo. 

713 B.S.—Alfred C. Hottes is an 
assistant floriculture professor of the 
Ohio State University. His address 
is 2581 North 4th Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

713 B.S. 














Leonard W. Kephart is 


an assistant agronomist in clover in- 
vestigations, specializing in clover 
seed premium and the growing and 
utilization of sweet clover, through- 
out the United States. 

713 B.S.—Bruce Palmer Jones is a 
fruit grower and farmer. He lives 
at Hall. 

713° B.S.—Richard W. Jones of 
Monroe is treasurer of the New York 
Trap Rock Corporation, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

"13 B.S.—H. F. Keyes, who has 
been county agent in Schenectady 
County for two years, left on March 
lst to engage in real estate business 
in Rochester. 

713 B.S.—Leroy W. C. Long, 99 
Broad Street, is assistant manager of 
the Newark Milk and Cream Com- 
pany. 

’14 B.S.—Roger H. Crors is the 
possessor of a daughter, Barbara 
Bristol, who was born on December 
21, 1921. Both Mr. and Mrs. Crors 
were of the class ’14. Mrs. Crors’ 
maiden name was Grace C. Bristol. 

14, ’17 B.S.—Samuel S. Goldberg 
has changed his residence address to 
542 Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn. He 
is inspector of foods with the Board 
of Health of New York City. 

714 W.C.—P. R. Harrington is the 
foreman of the ice cream freezing 
department of the International Ice 
Cream Company of Schenectady. 

714 B.S.—L. B. Hendershot is a 
bond salesman of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, 43 Exchange Place,;New York 

tity. His address is 226 Kenwood 
Avenue, New York City. 

’14 B.S.—Harrison D. House is act- 
ing as chemist for the Dupont Fiber 
Silk Co. His address is 48 Eckert 
Street, Buffalo. 

714 B.S.—Leon G. Howell of 312 
University Block, Syracuse, is crop 
man with the Eastern Farm Depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Co. 

714 B.S.—Frederick B. Kann is a 
manufacturer of millinery ornaments, 
661 Broadway, New York City, is his 
address. 
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14 B.S.—L. L. Hull is running a 
farm at Spencer. 

714 B.S.—Ray Huey of Newark is 
teacher of agriculture in the Newark 
High School. 

14 B.S.—J. C. Keplinger, who re- 
sides at 239 16 Street, Canton, Ohio, 
is superintendent of the Gordan Tire 
and Rubber Company. 

714 B.S.—Harold A. Leggett is an 
assistant professor of farm manage- 
ment, poultry husbandry, agricultural 
drawing, extension specialist in poul- 
try husbandry, and a farmer when at 
home. 

14 B.S., 715 M.F.—Announcement 
has been made of the marriage of 
Henry B. Steer ’14, and Miss Mar- 
garet Loretta Moore, on December 
15, at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Olympia, Wash. Since his gradua- 
tion, Steer has been with the United 
States Indian Forest Service, and is 
located in Hoquiam, Wash., where he 
and his bride will make their home. 

715 B.S.—Luther Banta is now op- 
erating a ten-acre farm called the 
Sunset Poultry Farm, specializing in 
pedigreed heavy-laying Rhode Island 
Reds. He is still assistant professor 
of poultry husbandry at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and his 
residence address is Sunset Avenue, 
Amherst, Mass. 

715, ’16 B.S.—A daughter, Jean 
Spring, was born on May 15, 1922, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude S. Gregory (Ma- 
ble M. Spring ’15), Port Henry, N. Y. 


715 B.S.—Arthur W. Wilson was 
married in June to Miss Elizabeth 
Moyer (Wellesley ’22), and they are 
living at 1356 Evergreen Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. Wilson is with the 
Thresher Service, advertising, 136 
Liberty Street, New York. 

716 B.S.—Miss Lucy A. Bassett 
went to Albany on February 1 as 
executive secretary of the Traveler’s 
Aid of that city. This is to be a 
demonstration year sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club of Albany. Her of- 
fice will be in the Union Station and 
her mail address will be in care of 
Briare, 472 Hudson Avenue, Albany. 


716 B.S.—J. Tansley Hohmann is 
New England sales representative for 
the Vulcanite Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the main sales office of which 
is located at 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. His home address is 50 
Central Avenue, White Plains. 

716 B.S.—Guy Earl Matter is a 
salesman of dairy equipment. 

"16 B.S.—Charles Orchard Smith 
is now in Wayne, Pa., as district man- 
ager for the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. He lives at the Waynewood 
Hotel. 

717 B.S.—Walter B. Balch is as- 
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Early Cultivation a Healthy Habit 


Cultivation is a keynote of successful farming. A field 
well cultivated is many times more productive than 


neglected soil. 


And so it is with teeth. Cultivate the clean teeth habit. 
The careful mother teaches her children to brush teeth 
after every meal. She knows good teeth mean good 
health—now and in years to come. 


Dentists agree that a gritty dentifrice is dangerous— 
for grit scours away the tooth enamel. Protect young 
teeth from grit by the regular use of the safe denti- 
frice—Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth The Right Way 
Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Children use Colgate’s regularly and willingly because of its delicious 
flavor. Its specially prepared, non-gritty chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles. Its pure, mild, vegetable oil soap “washes” them away. li 
sells at the right price—25 cents for a large tube. 


If your wisdom teeth could talk they’d say ‘‘ Use Colgate’s”’ 





sistant professor of floriculture at the 
Kansas State College of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kansas. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to “The Southern 
Florist”? and other publications in the 
same field. 


717 B.S.—H. Andrew Hanemann is 





Iruth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


statistician in the research and statis- 
tics department of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. His resi- 
dence address is Burlington Avenue, 
Delanco, N. J. 


717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. John Nich- 
ols Moore have announced the mar- 
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riage of their neice, Miss Marjorie L. 
Sewell, to Randolph P. Cautley on No- 
vember 29, in Ridgewood, N. J. 


717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Luke W. 
Hovey (Pearl L. Warn) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Elizabeth Pearl, 
on August 1, 1922, at Oldnick, N. J. 

"17 B.S.—F. W. Quail is a travel- 
ing hardware salesman. He lives in 
Brooklyn. 

717 Sp.—Louis H. Long is a den- 
tist in Orchard Park, N. Y. 


717 B.S.—John Wigsten is district 
sales manager of the Grange League 
Federation in the Mohawk Valley. 
He lives at 309 Graham Street, Her- 
kimer. 

717 B.S.—Hazel I. Stokoe is status 
clerk with the U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Rochester. Her address is 
Scottsville. 

717 Sp.—Margaret J. Kirkwood is 
teaching in West Pittston, Pa. 

717 Sp.—Maurice Kaplan is a real 
estate operator in Brooklyn. 

717 B.S.—Henry W. Conner is Del- 
co-Light dealer for Livingston County 
and is also doing electrical contract- 
ing in Geneseo. 

717 Sp.—Frances E. Rehfeld is 
teaching English in the High School 
at Lockport, Illinois. 

717 Sp.—Sidney H. Ross is manu- 
facturing optical frames at 852 Union 
Street, Brooklyn. 

717 B.S.—C. S. Cooper is with the 
traffic department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. His 
address is 122 Carol Avenue, High- 
land Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 

717 Sp.—Charlotte Harris is a law 
secretary in Rochester. 

717 Sp.—Edwardo A. Gutierrez is 
in the hardware business in his fath- 
er’s commercial house, in Merida, Yu- 
catan, Mexico. 

717 B.S.—R. F. Dixon is an ice, 
coal and material dealer in Boontown, 
New Jersey. 

717 B.S.—Elbert E. Conklin, Jr., is 
an investigator in marketing with the 
W. S. Bureau of Markets and Crops, 
Washington, D. C. 

717 Sp.—Mary E. Bromilow is a 
teacher in Hillsdale, N. J. 

17 B.S.—F. R. Walkley leaves 
Madison County, where he has been 
employed as county agricultural 
agent for four years, to take up farm- 
ing in Castile, Wyoming County. 

717 B.S.—Charles Wille leaves Sul- 
livan County as county agent, where 
he has been employed for the last five 
years, to take up farming in Sullivan 
County. 

718, ’19 B.S.—Theodore F. Gaty, 
Jr., is vice-president and secretary of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
92 Liberty Street, New York. He 
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Preparing and 
Loading the Charge 


cw FUSE of a length sufficient to project six inches from 
top of hole. Be sure cut is made squarely across fuse, 
not diagonally. Remove one blasting cap from box with 
the fingers. (Do not use a wire, stick or any other hard 
implement.) Next, slip cap on end of fuse, and crimp se- 
curely with cap crimper. (Clover Brand recommended.) 

Punch a hole diagonally in side of cartridge with pointed 
handle of cap crimper, and insert cap with fuse attached. 
To keep cap from slipping out, tie a string around fuse and 
then around cartridge. 

If the charge is to consist only of the primed cartridge, 
place it directly in the bottom of the hole made beneath 
the stump. For a larger charge, slit the other cartridges— 
unless the ground is wet—press them down into the bottom 
of the hole, and load the primed cartridge last. Cap should 
point toward bottom of bore hole. 

The subsequent steps in stump blasting will be described 
in future issues of this paper. 

Dumorite, the new du Pont Farm Dynamite, is the 
cheapest explosive for stumping. You can buy 135 to 140 
sticks for the same price as 100 sticks of 40% dynamite—one- 
third more at no extra cost. Dumorite has the heaving 
action of “‘20°%%” and the strength of “40°,” stick for stick. 


We shall be glad to send any student or graduate, free 
upon request, a copy of the ‘‘Farmers’ Hand Book of 
Explosives.’’ This book contains full information on the 
use of explosives for all kinds of agricultural work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Equitable Bldg., New York, N.4 


pYNMITE 


Sor DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 





announces business openings in vari- 
ous departments for young college 
graduates. 

718 B.S.; ’18, ’20 D.V.M.—Miss J. 
Anna Phillips 718, and Dr. Charles E. 
Duncan ’18, were married on Christ- 
mas Day at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. John W. Phillips, in 
Crown Point, N. Y. They will make 
their home at 42 Walnut Street, Bing- 


hamton, where Duncan is practicing 
his profession. Mrs. Duncan will have 
charge of the Broome County Home 
Bureau. 

718 B.S.—A. J. Reynolds has been 
in the employ of the International Ice 
Cream Company of Schenectady 
since graduation. “Andy” reports 
life more worth while now that a 
little girl has come to his home. 
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719 B.S.—Miss Florence E. Coupe 
was married on September 23 to Ray- 
mond Edgar Meagher, and they are 
making their home at 61 Blooming- 
dale Avenue, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Meagher is in the ice and coal busi- 
ness with his father, and is a member 
of the firm of Miller and Meagher, 
builders and_ contractors. Mrs. 
Meagher is teaching sewing once a 
week at the Girls’ Club of Saranac 
Lake. 

719 B.S.—Gladys Kitchin is manag- 
ing the lunch room and _ teaching 
cooking in the East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Her address is 
1325 W. 27th Street. 

She is working under Miss Frances 
R. Kelley, formerly of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Cornell, 
and who has been for several years 
the supervisor of home economics in 
the public schools of Minneapolis. 


719 B.S.—Miss Helen C. Langdon 
was married in March, 1922, to Rob- 
ert E. Hughes of Utica. Their pres- 
ent address is Baker Avenue, Utica. 

719 B.S.—Chauncey J. Stewart has 
given up farming and is now in the 
office of W. A. Bours, Jr., insurance 
broker, 99 John Street, New York. 
His home address is 1080 Hillside 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

720 B.S.—Paul N. Boughton is in 
the real estate business, specializing 
in the buying of farms within seven- 
ty-five mile radius of New York City. 
In connection with this he is operat- 
ing a Farm Management Service de- 
partment to help those of little ex- 
perience get safely launched in farm- 
ing. His address is 364 East 21st St. 

’20 -B.S.—F rederick E. Kast is food 
inspector for the United States fiT 
products inspector for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and his mailing address is 204 Frank- 
lin Street, New York. 

’20 M.F.—Sam Sweeney has left 
James D. Lacey & Co., and is now 
working with the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. His permanent ad- 
dress is New York City, care of the 
above company. 

720 B.S.—Miss Alma Wilhelmina 
MacQueen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. MacQueen of Hamilton, N. Y., 
and Everett W. Lins ’20, were mar- 
ried in New York on January 1. They 
will make their home in Minneapolis, 
where Lins has a position with the 
North American Fruit Exchange. 

20 B.S.—F. J. McAllister is chem- 
ist in the P. E. Sharpless Company at 
Toughkenamen, Pa. 

’20 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Plass (Louise Hamburger ’20 B.S.), 
announce the birth of a son. 

’20 B.S.—George F. R. Pollard is 
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The Tractor Saved the Crop When Another 
Day’s Delay Would Have Meant 
Serious Loss. 


Now is the Time 


T is no exaggeration to say that the greatest need of 
modern farming is more timely work. The losses from 
untimeliness in farm work prevent thousands of farm- 

ers from making any money. 


Plowing, disking, harrowing, planting, harvesting, 
threshing and silo filling—all essential operations—rep- 
resent a large expenditure of power and labor, for which 


Unless each of these operations be done on time, the 
farmer suffers a loss—always of a part, sometimes of the 
whole of his crop. Sometimes his loss is in reduced acre- 
age, sometimes in reduced yield, often in inferior quality, 
—but always there is a loss. The late spring of 1922 cost 
corn belt farmers several million bushels of corn. 


The greatest value of Case power farming machinery 
lies in putting a stop to these losses. Case machinery 
could have prevented most cf that 1922 loss, and removed 
all danger of another such loss for a number of years to 


J. I. Case Threshin?, Machine Company 


(Established 1842) 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, 
Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam 
Engines, Road Nactinery and Grand 
Detour Plows and Disk Farrcws. 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 








Racine Wisconsin 








employed in the development depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, and is engaged in ex- 
perimental work in oil refining. He 
is located in Chatahm, N. J. 


720 B.S.—-P. L. Randolph will be- 
come county agricultural agent of 
Madison County to succeed F. R. 
Walkley ‘17. 


’20 B.S.; ’22 B.S.—Miss Marion K. 





Shevalier ’20, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Shevalier of Ithaca, and 
Robert J. Clark ’22, of Tully, N. Y., 
were married on January 20 at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark will live in Tully. 


’20 B.S.—Miss Mina Roeser is as- 
sistant dietitian at Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. 


721 B.S.—Miss Ina May Cornish 


































































































































































































































































































Progress 


Every year by its lessons of 
careful breeding, balanced feed- 
ing and sanitary methods of 
handling, science is aiding the 
production of an improved qual- 
ity and increased quantity of 
milk and milk foods. 


And still another of its most 
significant contributions to bet- 
ter dairy processes is the sweet, 
wholesome, safe, sanitary clean- 
liness which the use of 





so positively insures in thousands 
of creameries, dairies and cheese 
factories. 


This dairy cleaner has such a 
natural cleaning action that it 
cleans quickly and with the least 
effort. It rinses so freely that 
the surface is left free of even 
the cleaner itself. It purifies 
and deodorizes and will leave all 
sour and stale places sweet and 
clean. And, furthermore, not 
only is it most economical to use, 
but it is also so harmless to 
metal and to the milk that it 
preserves your equipment, sav- 
ing much of the expense of re- 
placement and protects the high 
serving quality of your product. 


It cleans clean. 


Ask your supply man. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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and Mr. Elmer E. Black were mar- 
ried on December 14th, 1922. Mr. 
and Mrs. Black are now living on a 
farm, R. D. No. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 

’21 B.S.—Miss Mildred Aldrich is 
teaching clothing at Winthrop Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 

721 B.S.—Miss Jennie G. Etzko- 
witz ’21, was married on December 
30 to M. M. Murad, of Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. and Mrs. Murad are living 
at 524 James Street, Syracuse. 

721 W.C.—Edward S. Freese has 
recently been made manager of the 
Tryon Farm at Bedford, Mass. The 
Farm will eventually carry 2000 lay- 
ing hens and has in addition regis- 
tered Guernseys, Berkshires, Pekin 
ducks, and Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 

721 B.S.—Fleta W. Huff is head of 
homemaking department in the Me- 
dina Public Schools. Her address is 
818 W. Center Street, Medina. 

721 B.S.—Frances A. Lathrop is 
teaching home economics at the Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 

’21 B.S.—Alfred C. Lechler, who 
is in the real estate business in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., spent the week-end of 
January 12-14 with friends in Ithaca. 
He took occasion at this time to an- 
nounce his engagement to Miss Grace 
Stratton of Elmira. 

721 B.S.—Milton A. Koehln is en- 
gaged in running a farm and a select 
boarding house in the village of Sau- 
gerties under the name of Oak Ledge 
Park. 

721 B.S.—Ruby Odell is assistant 
dietitian in the Rochester General 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

721 B.S.—A daughter, Jean, was 
born on April 19, 1922, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold M. Leinbach, Brookdale 
Farms, Douglassville, Pa. Mrs. Lein- 
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with SOLVAY 


There’s no years of waiting when you use 
SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE. 

This finely ground, PULVERIZED Limestone 
makes good the very first season and three or 
four years thereafter. Fields must be sweef to give 
bumper crops and SOLVAY makes them sweet, 
—brings the big profits. Economical, safe, non- 
caustic, easy to handle, in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk. 
Place your order early for prompt shipment. 

Many interesting facts are in the 
SOLVAY Lime Bock —free! Write today. ‘ 


SS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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bach was formerly Miss Dorothy 
Oberlaender of Wyomissing, Pa., and 
they were married on June 29, 1921. 

’21 B.S.—Miss Helen Marsh is as- 
sistant dietitian at the Philadelphia 
Municipal Hospital. It is a nine hun- 
dred bed hospital for contagious dis- 
eases. 

’21 B.S.—Mrs. and Mr. Earle Mer- 
rill announce the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Jean. Earle, who is county agent 
for Monroe County, was in town for 
Farmers’ Week. 

721 B.S.—Miss Mary Miller re- 
signed her position with the Tele- 
phone Company, November 1, to be- 
come assistant manager of a restau- 
rant and tea room at Park Place and 
40th Street. 

’21 B.S.—D. H. Warren holds the 
position of junior dairy manufactur- 
ing specialist in the dairy division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His duties are investi- 
gational work on Swiss cheese. 

722 B.S.—“‘Fred” Bond, who is 
teaching in Belfast, was in town for 
Farmers’ Week. 

’22 M.F.—H. B. Bosworth passed 
the U. S. Civil Service examination 
and recently secured appointment of 
ranger in District 3. His address is 
Bland, N. M. 

722 B.S.—R. E. Brown is alumni 
editor of the monthly publication of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The paper has a circulation 
of 7000 copies per month. 

22 B.S.—‘Ted”’ Buhl was in town 
recently, but left February 15th to 
work on a farm three miles out of 
Batavia. 

’22 B.S.—Miss Harriet G. Grannis 
is managing a tea room on the Sus- 
quehanna Trail State Highway, and 
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is living with her parents at the 
Round Top Farm, Muncy, Pa. 

722 B.S.—J. Harriet is a grad stu- 
dent in Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture. 

’22 B.S.—Miss Cornelia E. Lerch is 
dietitian, house manager, and teacher 
in the Presbyterian Training School, 
Baltimore. She lives at 1002 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


What is the Farm Press Doing? 
(Continued from page 145) 


after all, the agricultural press is 
largely what its readers demand of it, 
and is probably no better than they 
deserve,—which is about true of all 
papers. 

But agricultural journals are read 
with so much more faith than most 
other publications get, that they 
should take full advantage of their 
opportunities for leadership. Too few 
of them are leaders. And it is proba- 
ble that the best comment on some of 
the other papers, whose names will 
naturally occur to the mind of the 
reader, is the fact that they are 
omitted from any mention at all. It 
may be that they are omitted as medi- 
ocre; and certainly none have been in- 
cluded for the simple purpose of con- 
demning them. California Cultivator 
is good, but regionally removed from 
the scope of this discussion; Southern 
Ruralist has many good points, but the 
Progressive Farmer beats it in its 
field; the Capper farm papers lack 
both distinction and taste, though they 
carry much influence. 

And, besides, one must stop some- 
where. 

This article makes no pretense of 
being exhaustive, though at this length 
it may prove exhausting. Suffice it to 
say, it may stimulate, or even irritate, 
either readers or editors to a greater 
interest in making the agricultural pa- 
pers of the country better worthy of 
their great cause. If so, it cannot be 
wholly a failure. 


Room for Improvement 


Answering the original question,— 
“What is the farm press doing?”— it 
is not unfair to say that, as a whole, 
it is not by any means doing all that 
it ought to do and could do. 

Conspicuous leaders here and there 
are making headway in a difficult field. 
The better they become, the sooner will 
the selfish, the vicious, and the incom- 
petent papers drop out. This means 
that all farmers should try to learn 
which journals are the best, and to 
support them: to subscribe to the pa- 
pers on the basis of the service that 
they render, and not just to get rid of 
a glib salesman, or to acquire a poor 
fountain-pen as a premium. 

And the agricultural journals, on 
their part, should make each new is- 
sue an additional effort to prove 
worthy of the best in their readers, 
and to serve their growing needs for 
guidance, 








When you 
Start Dairying 
for yourself... 






























| BYoynisusascats ent with feeds. 
Use the reliable standbys you 
have known at college—Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed and Diamond 
Corn Gluten Meal. 









































O Brtsese dependability as milk 
producers is well established and 
is being indorsed everywhere by 
individual dairymen and by 
dairymen’s associations. Buffalo 
and Diamond will give your 
ration the strength it needs to 
produce milk and build body 
tissue more cheaply than will 
any other concentrates. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York Chicago 














407% Protein 


23% Protein 









































































Who can teach you how to throw your 
voice around a room— 


If he could teach a clothing store how 
to throw its voice into every living room 
in this city—here’s what we’d shout: 


Value isn’t regulated by what 
you pay in the store—it is 
compounded on what you re- 
ceive when the strings are cut 
on the package in your own 
home! 


Class or Club 


Pins will be designed to 
your special order incor- 
porating such ideas as you 


would like tosee developed 


by 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. 
Co. 


Fraternity Jewelers 
Ithaca, New York 
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There is a Ventriloquist Teacher 


in New York 





All year round—whether it’s snowing 
or roasting—our goods and values 
weather the gale of in and out of town 
competition and today—with the wind 
whistling around your heels we are still 
sticking to the ship of Quality and 
Value and we are not whistling for bus- 
iness. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 
Berg Hats 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


“If you get it from us it’s right, if not we make it right” 


For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


Hansen’s Danish 
Dairy Preparations 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to Use. 
For uniformly best results in making finest cheese, 
butter and buttermilk. America’s standards backed 


by years of specialized experience, used in the ‘coun- 


try’s finest creameries and cheese factories. 
Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 
Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 
Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 
Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 


To properly ripen the cream for butter, and the 
milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk, use 


Hansen’s Lactic Ferment Culture. 
For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise ‘‘ Ghe Story of Cheese’’ 
by J. D. Frederiksen free on request 
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SOPHOMORE WINS EASTMAN 
FROM FIVE UPPERCLASSMEN 


“Bill” Flanagan ’25, Knocks Down 
Mr. Eastman’s Generous Prize 


One of the high lights of Farmers’ 
Week was the fourteenth annual East- 
man Stage, held in Bailey Hall Thurs- 
day evening, February 15. This year- 
ly competition for a prize of a hun- 
dred dollars (twenty for second 
place), was well contested, as usual, 
both in quantity and quality of speak- 
ers. About sixty people tried out for 
the first elimination contest before 
Christmas, so a truly well-selected 
program was put on for the benefit 
of our Farmers’ Week guests, with 
the result that W. A. Flanagan ’25, 
and L. B. Pryor ’23, showed up as the 
best speakers of the evening. 

The program opened with that most 
indispensable person, Professor James 
Quarles, and Dean Mann introduced 
A. C. Mattison ’23, who spoke elo- 
quently for the farmer on the subject 
“Let’s have a square deal.” His big 
plea was for organization. Following 
him, the dean presented L. B. Pryor 
23, who gave a most illuminating dis- 
course on a topic new to northerners, 
“The place of the negro in southern 
agriculture.” 


Pryor a Close Second 


Pryor’s speech took second prize de- 
servedly, by reason of his masterly 
presentation of a difficult problem, and 
his bringing it through to a logical 
conclusion. He declared that the 
problem of the negro was purely an 
agricultural one; told why this was 
so, and maintained that education was 
their big need and the solution to the 
difficulty. 

A political touch was given to the 
atmosphere by the next speaker, R. W. 
DeBaun ’23, who took, as his subject, 
“Can a_ protective tariff help the 
farmer?” He reviewed tariff history, 
gave a sketch of present conditions, 
and led the audience to believe that a 
protective tariff was no good for the 
farmer. 


College Is Worth While 


W. A. Flanagan ’25, the winner of 
the contest, had a presentation which 
brooked no alternative but to agree 
with him, and his question, “Is an 
agricultural college worth while?” was 
so clearly answered in his speech that 
the audience’s generous applause only 
confirmed his statements. He cited 
statistics to prove what he said, and 
throughout his talk showed that he 
had a right to the judge’s decision. 

The dean introduced next C. H. 
Leonard ’23, whose topic, ‘Under- 
standing the soil,’ showed at once 
paintaking effort and brilliant com- 
position. He urged the farmer to get 
more joy out of his existence by not 
regarding it so much as a struggle. 

The final speech of the evening 
brought to the foreground the subject 
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of Miss F. L. Becker ’23, “Junior Ex- 
tension.” She said that this took care 
of the instinctive tendencies of chil- 
dren and brought them up in the way 
they should go, and would help keep 
them on the farm. Miss Becker’s 
treatment of her topic brought special 
commendation from the judges, and 
concluded a highly appreciated: pro- 
gram. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SALE 
OF LIVESTOCK AT PAVILION 


Highest Price Paid Was $290 for a 


Holstein Cow 


A total of 58 head of cattle, horses, 
and pigs were sold at the thirteenth 
annual livestock sale of the college, 
held in the judging pavilion on Friday 
afternoon of Farmers’ Week. In spite 
of the decrease in attendance at the 
week’s festivities and unfavorable 
weather on the day of the sale, the 
pavilion was well filled with inter- 
ested spectators and enthusiastic bid- 
ders. The familiar figure of Col. 
George E. Baxter occupied the box and 
as usual the crowd was kept active 
and in the best of spirits by his “om- 
niflowing line.” Dictating, pleading, 
reciting, he dispensed his duties in an 
admirable manner. 

Sale Considered Satisfactory 


The 38 head of cattle, mostly pure- 
bred Holsteins, averaged $145, which 
compared very favorably with prices 
paid at a recent state sale. Professor 
“Hy” Wing considered the sale very 
satisfactory in view of the general 
flatness of the dairy farmers’ pocket- 
book and the current depression of 
prices for purebred livestock. The top 
price of $290 was paid by Eugene 
Stapler of Philadelphia for a mature 
Holstein cow. Glista Divina, a strong 
vigorous individual of the Glista fam- 
ily, brought $255, and a grandson of 
Glista Ernestine brought $200. 

The 14 head of swine went at an 
average of approximately $40, a bar- 
gain for purchasers in view of the 
breeding and age of the animals. 

The few horses sold were grade 
work horses and were knocked down 
at current prices. A pair of Perch- 
eron mares, slightly undersize, topped 
this class at $250 each. 


MISS ROSE TO VISIT BELGIUM 


Professor Flora Rose has_ been 
granted a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence to go to Belgium to study the 
habits and nutritional needs of the 
school children there. Miss Rose will 
go under the direction of the Child 
Health section of the Educational 
Foundation of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium. She will be gone 
April, May and June. Last year the 
Commission brought fifteen teachers 
to this countrv from Belgium for spe- 
cial training in child health work. 


BIG FARMERS’ WEEK CROWD 
ENJOYED ANNUAL KERMIS 


Dr. Bates’ Pageant Went Off Well as 
a Prelude to “The Meddlers”’ 


The sixth of the annual Kermis 
plays was given in Bailey Hall, Friday 
evening, February sixteenth, as the 
final evening event of Farmers’ Week. 
The stage was set with the new cur- 
tain and steel frame erected to give a 
more dramatic background for the 
production. This new equipment was 
provided out of the profits of last 
year’s entertainment. 

The evening’s program opened with 
a selection by a well-known local or- 
chestra, who gave considerable time 
and attention to a couple of national 
celebrities, Mr. Gallagher and his 
friend Mr. Sheehan. When the cur- 
tain finally was drawn back, the audi- 
ence was treated to a most majestic 
appearing Mother Agriculture (Maria 
Seguin ’23), watching over her son 
American Agriculture (Guy Meal 
23). Then followed the remainder of 
the pageant, “The International Spirit 
of Agriculture,” written by Dr. Erl 
Bates and put on at the last Ag As- 
sembly, consisting of the presentation 
of representatives of the agriculture 
of ten foreign countries. Exception- 
ally well-applauded among them was 
A. Pepin, representing’ France. 


Carlson and Wakeley Wrote Play 


With another selection by the or- 
heestra, the play opened, and “The 
Meddlers” occupied the foreground of 
attention from then on to the close of 
the evening’s entertainment. Miss 
Alice A. C. Carlson ’23, and P. C. 
Wakeley ’23, wrote the play, and it 
showed the utmost thought and ex- 
treme care in the accurate portrayal 
of certain types of personalities. The 
particular “meddler” of the play, Kate 
Wannaby, played by Miss Florence 
Becker ’23, has an inherent desire to 
express her soul, and manages to com- 
plicate matters in such a way that 
Jane Kennedy, the heroine, played by 
Miss E. D. Wood ’24, wishes to turn 
down the proposal of Ben Jones, 
played by I. H. Rodwell ’24, an enter- 
prising young farmer, madly in love 
with her. Matters are finally straight- 
ened out in the third act, after an at- 
tempted murder has taken place and 
Jane has discovered herself to be in 
love with Ben. 


Bill and Katie Pleased Crowd 


Bill, played by A. S. Muller ’23, and 
Katie, were the outstanding and most 
appreciated members of the cast.. 
Both humorous, they achieved their 
ends by strikingly different means, 
which none the less won their listen- 
ers. Careful coaching manifested it- 
self throughout the nerformance, and 
great credit is due Professors M. V. 
Atwood and D. J. Crosby for their 
work with the play, which has been 
considered the best of any of the Ker- 
mis productions. 
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c. C. C. CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 
BANQUET IN BARNES HALL 





Liberty Hyde Bailey Was the Main 
Speaker; Rural Philosopher 





The first annual dinner of the Cor- 
nell Country Community Club was 
held February 14 in the Coffee House 
at Barnes Hall. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, Mr. G. E. Peabody, acting 
as toastmaster, introduced Mr. R. H. 
Edwards as the first speaker. Mr. 
Edwards commented upon the found- 
ing of the organization by Mr. E. Mer- 
rill and himself, in the winter of 1919- 
20, and proposed Baby Jean Merrill 
as honorary member. Miss Becker, 
as the scribe, read letters from alumni 
who were unable to attend—cleverly 
discovering the missives in golden 
eggs hidden beneath a white hen, sym- 
bol of the club. 

Dean Bailey gave the address of the 
evening—a bit of his own philosophy 
of agriculture—how the artisans of 
Biblical times emerged as the serfs of 
a fuedal lord and the birth of a new 
class of farmers, who, owning the land 
on which they worked, became some- 
thing greater than mere animated 
mud sills. 

Ag Schools Accomplish Purpose 

From this class the agricultural 
schools, tolerant of no class spirit, are 
drawing their clientele and daily de- 
veloping not merely farmers but men; 
men whose judgment is sound, mind 
keen and who are imbued with the 
ideal to produce enough not only for 
themselves but also for others and to 
enrich the earth. 

“The considerate opinion of a good 
farmer and his wife living on a good 
farm well farmed is worth more than 
that of an industrial center,” he said, 
in referring to the farmers’ political 
competency. “The soil being the first 
step on which our civilization is built, 
a real democracy must of necessity be 
founded on the land. 


Two Duties of the Farmer 


“The greatest defect of modern so- 
ciety is its lack of reverence. The 
earth is holy and must be well kept. 
To this end the farmer bears a dual 
responsibility, to support himself and 
his family and produce something for 
society, and to maintain the fertility 
of the soil unimpaired for future gen- 
erations. The gospel of good agricul- 
ture and better living,” Dean Bailey 
concluded, “is inseparably bound up 
with the gospel of religion.” 

The meeting was concluded by a 
few remarks from the alumni present, 
each in turn voicing the gratitude of 
the entire organization to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards for their hospitality 
and inspiration. It is the desire of 
the club to make the reunion an an- 
nual event. F 


TIMBER CRUISERS ACT AS 
HOSTS AT FARMERS’ WEEK 





As usual, with the advent of Farm- 
ers’ Week, the forestry department 
rose to the occasion with a lunch room 
run by the Forestry Club, a big ex- 
hibit, and a general air of hospitality. 
In fact, traffic was so heavy on the 
stairs leading up to the club room, 
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that one of the stone slabs in the 
stairs was broken in the rush. ’Tis 
rumored that the coffers of the club 
are coughing violently from a surplus 
of proceeds, and that the immediate 
and pressing question to come up be- 
fore the next meeting of the club is 
“What shall we do with all this 
money?” 

Leading a more or less isolated life 
as the forester does, and having hab- 
its of spending more or less akin to 
his cousin, the sailor, the rest of the 
college seems to be of the opinion that 
the club might turn in the money to 
purchase a ring and tether for the 
Domecon calf, or an elevator for the 
judging pavilion, or a horse-block in 
front of Bailey Hall, or a hay-wringer 
for use on the college farms in wet 
weather. 


FODDER 





Since food is necessary for life it 
seems fitting that all the Farmers’ 
Week ‘“food-venders” should receive 
some thanks for the performance of 
their “angel of mercy” duties. Life- 
saving medals are not out of order but 
rather common so perhaps seeing their 
names in print will suffice to give them 
an idea of the, as yet, unexpressed 
gratitude in the hearts of many a 
Farmers’ Week guest. 


Frigga Fylga Lunch Room was con- 
ducted under “Sunny” Watson ’23, 
“Dot” Voorhees ’23, and Martha Wool 
’24. The basement of Roberts was 
turned into a maze of white-covered 
tables and, despite shortage of space 
and equipment, the girls did amaz- 
ingly well in food-dispensing. 

Omicron Nu was successful at their 
Home Economics candy counter, to the 
tune of about $100. 


Dairy Department supplemented the 
Frigga Fylga lunch-room and re- 
lieved congestion in the basement of 
Roberts. 


Dom Econ Cafeteria, by its excel- 
lent organization and management, 
had served 7,953 patrons and patron- 
esses up to Friday night of Farmers’ 
Week. Their usual force was supple- 
mented by student help. 


Equivalent to the afore-mentioned 
was found in Poultry where Ruth Rice 
23, did the managing. 

Round-Up Club worked in the wilds 
of An Hus, satisfying the craving of 
the “inner man” as did the Forestry 
Club in Fernow Hall. 

Most of the responsibility of these 
various eating places fell upon the 
shoulders of the committee in charge 
but they are all grateful to the stu- 
dents for the volunteer work which 
was done throughout the week. 


DEAN MANN VISITS GOVERNOR 


Faced with congestion and lack of 
facilities which are seriously inter- 
fering with the program of work 
which has been mapped out in helping 
to restore New York State agriculture 
to its proper relationship with other 
industries, Dean Mann, backed by 
every farm organization in the state, 
wandered up Albany way a few weeks 
back to lay the case in concrete form 
before Governor Smith. 
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PAGEANT HOLDS ATTENTION 
OF CROWD IN BAILEY HALL 





Written by Mrs. G. Thomas Powell 
and Directed by Cass Whitney 





On February 14, Bailey Hall was 
crowded to the doors with people bent 
on seeing the pageant “In Partnership 
with the Farmer,” written by Mrs. G. 
Thomas Powell of Glen Head, L. & 
with practically the same cast which 
presented it at Syracuse last fall. The 
curtain rolled back to show the beau- 
tiful state seal flanked by its two fig- 
ures, which were alive but motionless. 
After a dance by the Goldenrod Fair- 
ies, the Farmer (Jared Van Wagenen) 
called forth to his support and aid 
the various figures in the pageant— 
George Washington (C. A. Boutelle), 
Thomas Jefferson (J. Coryell), the 
Farmer’s Wife (represented by the 
author of the pageant), and her boys 
and girls, the Grange, Farmers’ In- 
stitutes and so on. 


Unique Costumes 


_Uncle Sam (M. C. Burritt) made a 
big hit as did Mrs. Comstock as the 
Spirit of Cornell University. De- 
pleted Soil’s depleted appearance 
earned her much deserved sympathy, 
but when danced off the stage by Fer- 
tilizer, Lime, Crimson Clover, and 
Vetch, she looked so much better that 
the audience laughed with relief. 
There was a processional of repre- 
sentatives of all the state’s farm bu- 
reaus, and Certified Seed showed how 
superior it was to Small Potatoes. The 
Bordeaux Fairies drove away the 
Blight Imps in a picturesque little 
dance, and so on through the program. 
Particularly worthy of mention were 
Motherhood, the Spirit of the Commu- 
nity, the Spirit of the Rural Church, 
and the Rural School. 


“Jimmy” Rice and “B. A.”’ Applauded 


Many familiar faces made their ap- 
pearance in the processional of spe- 
cialists, each one carrying a _ shield 
with the emblems of his department 
decorating it. A cheer of welcome 
greeted the appearance of “Jimmy” 
Rice, who is probably as well known 
through the state as any one in the 
faculty by reason of his extended 
travels. “‘B. A.” as the Spirit of the 
Press also received a hearty yell, 
partly on his own account, and partly 
by reason of his ingenious costume 
given publicitv last fall in the Syra- 
cuse “Herald.” ; 

The program concluded with an- 
other dance by the Goldenrod Fairies 
and singing by the audience. Credit 
is due the general chairman, Cass 
Whitney. who directed the perform- 
ance with his cane, and Miss Claribel 
Nye. Mrs. E. L. Baker of Batavia 
furnished the ideas for the decorative 
effects which surely deserved com- 
mendation. 


CHANGE IN DOMECON 





Miss Ruth Jakway has accepted a 
position at Carnegie Technical Insti- 
tute. She will do clothing work in the 
Margaret Morrison division. Miss 
Cleveland of Teachers’ College will 
have her former position, 
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POULTRY EXHIBIT HOUSES 
MANY UNUSUAL FEATURES 


Big Incubator and Artificial Lights 
Prove of Great Interest 


Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of the poultry exhibit was the 
pouitry accounting system which had 
as its aim the simplifying and stand- 
ardizing of the accounts of all 
branches of the poultry industry. 

The egg exhibit was interesting not 
only to the professional egg-man but 
to the amateur as well tor besides 
displaying the latest devices in candl- 
ing, weighing and packing there was 
also displayed a large and quite com- 
plete collection of eggs in various 
stages of development, deterioration 
and imperfection. 

Artificial lighting was emphasized 
to the extent of a demonstration every 
afternoon at four, at which the feath- 
ered fowl were expected to retire but 
due to the contrariness of the particu- 
lar hens selected or to some other in- 
fluence not altogether clear they were 
disappointingly dilatory in taking to 
the roost. 

The new 10,000 egg incubator is also 
of general interest and those who are 
interested in poultry production on a 
large scale or ingenious mechanical 
devices will do well to give it a care- 
ful inspection. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS HOLD 
BIG UNDERGROUND FEED 


So great was the demand for seats 
at the annual Winter Course Dairy 
Club banquet held in the cheese labo- 
ratory in the underworld of Stone 
Hall that the last lucky arrival just 
escaped having to park astride a con- 
venient milk can, when the student 
waiter purloined an extra stool from 
some forgotten laboratory. Professor 
W. W. Fiske took occasion to demon- 
strate a thorough knowledge of what 
was expected of a good toastmaster by 
judiciously calling upon Dean A. R. 
Mann and Professor W. A. Stocking, 
head of the dairy department, to ex- 
press themselves before allowing three 
nymphs from the Conservatory of 
Music to distract the banqueteers. 
Among the galaxy of notables whose 
oratory further enlivened the evening 
was Professor W. E. Ayres, “Father 
of the short course,” who briefly sum- 
marized the value and work of the 
Dairy Club and course. 





WINTER COURSE ELOQUENCE 





In Roberts Assembly, the evening 
of February 12, the Winter Course 
students held the fort and proved to 
the satisfaction of a large audience 
that flow of language is not restricted 
to regular four-year students and pro- 
fessors. In spirited contest, A. Car- 
lyle Smith of the Stone Club won the 
prize of $10 in gold, and had his name 
placed on a silver cup, a permanent 
affair. His subject was “The Farmer 
and Education.” At the same time, 
the Stone Club won the annual Win- 
ter Course debate. This was the clos- 
ing event of the year for the short- 
horns as a group. 





The Cornell Countryman 





It is indeed a coincidence that the 
first man to enter the field of forestry 
in this country proved to be the first 
man of his profession in the other 
sense of the word as well. 

Dr. Bernhard E. Fernow was born 
in Inowraclaw,, Posen, Prussia, Janu- 
ary 7, 1851. He was educated at the 
Gymnasium Brombery, Forestry Acad- 
emy Muendum, and in the University 
of Kénigsburg. 

Dr. Fernow was the founder and 
dean of the first forestry school in 
this country, known then as the New 
York State School of Forestry of Cor- 
nell. His untiring labors and strong 
personality placed him foremost in the 
esteem of the students and of the pro- 
fessors of Cornell University in a way 
that time can never change. 

Prior to this time Dr. Fernow was 
engaged as chief of the division of 
forestry of the United States depart- 
ment of forestry. After he left Cor- 
nell he became professor of forestry 
in the Forestry College of Pennsyl- 
vania. From there he went to the 
University of Toronto where he acted 
as dean of the Faculty of Forestry. 
He spent the remainder of his active 
life in this capacity. 

Dr. Fernow was not only a dean and 
director in forestry but he was a 
noted editor and a great journalist. 
He was editor of “The Forester,” 
“The Forestry Quarterly,” “The 
Journal of Forestry,” and he was the 
author of “The White Pine.” 

Dr. Fernow was a member and offi- 
cer of many societies in this country. 
He was a member of the American As- 
sociation of Advanced Sciences, and 
he was also first vice president of the 
American Forestry Association. 

Dr. Fernow died at his home in 
Toronto, February 6, 1923. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three sons who 
are alumni of Cornell University. 
Bernhard E. Fernow, jr., is now an 
instructor in experimental engineer- 
ing at Sibley College; Karl H. Fernow 
is an assistant in plant pathology, and 
Fritz Fernow is now practicing law 
in Buffalo. 

Cornell University, to show its 
great appreciation and gratitude, on 
October 5, 1922, dedicated the forestry 
building to Dr. Fernow. As the For- 
estry building bears the name of Dr. 
Fernow so will those students and pro- 
fessors who knew him hold his name 
dear to them. 


FORESTERS’ ANNUAL BALL 


The staccato strains of a laboring 
orchestra broke upon the frosted ear 
of a belated night watchman. Inside 
Fernow Hall gay figures glided here 
and there with reckless abandon and 
rhythm. Red tongues of flame in the 
fireplace or refrigerated refreshments 
on the side lines blendec admirably 
with the varying moods of the dancers. 
On rare occasions when the light be- 
came too intense for those whose eyes 
could not stand the strain, sudden sal- 
lies into more kindly disposed portions 
of the hall were discreetly indulged in. 
All in all, report has it that ’twas a 
kippy dance. 
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FLORICULTURE HAD TRICK 
SHOW OF WEDDING POSIES 


Women Had Chance to Look Over 
Old-Fashioned Garden ’n’ Everything 





Thursday of Farmers’ Week was the 
favored day in Floriculture and there 
were swarms of feminine admirers 
gathered about the display of bridal 
bouquets. The men folk were content 
with sidelong glances and the usual 
show of indifference. 

The exhibits were all worthy of 
much attention. The main feature 
was the old-fashioned garden which 
was laid out in grass and beds of hya- 
cinths, mignonette, tulips, forget-me- 
nots and pansies that lived up to their 
classical name of heart’s-ease. Even 
the sun dial occupied its proper place. 

The cut flowers were of unusual 
beauty; roses, sweet peas, and carna- 
tions of all colors and many varieties 
were combined in attractive baskets 
and table decorations. A moth orchid, 
covered with delicate blooms occupied 
a prominent position. 

The much-visited display of bridal 
adornment consisted of colored brides- 
maids’ bouquets arranged about a real 
bride’s paradise of white roses, lilies 
of the valley and lots of white ribbon. 
Quite fitting that both co-ed and he- 
man should worship at a distance. 


BASKETBALL LOOKED UP 
IN THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


In spite of or because of the caustic 
editorial in this diminutive publication 
some months ago, the Ag basketball 
team is coming through with its requi- 
site quota of victories. They have lost 
no more games since the one with 
Arts, and have won three, with Chem, 
Architecture and Law, respectively. 
Prospects look good just at present 
for landing in a snug position near 
the top of the league but, as in other 
ventures, there’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip. 

The men on the team are Horace C. 
Bird ’23, Captain, A. J. Lewis ’24, 
W. W. Richman ’24, Lester W. Shel- 
don ’25, Paul K. W. Springer ’23, 
R. F. Vogeler ’25, and “Dink” Wick- 
ham ’24, Manager. “Bill” Wigsten, as 
director of Ag college athletics, keeps 
tabs on the boys generally, and pre- 
vents their running off with the Ar- 
mory floor or anything like that. 


FORESTRY CAMP MOVES 


An item of interest to Cornell for- 
esters is to the effect that the location 
of the annual forestry summer camp 
will be changed from Tupper Lake to 
Goodnow Pond, more nearly in the 
central part of the Adirondacks. This 
pond is on property belonging to the 
Finch, Pruyn and Company, who have 
their general headquarters at Glens 
Falls. ; 

The camp for the past two years has 
been held on the Tupper Lake prop- 
erty of the Oval Wood Dish Corpora- 
tion. All who attended the Ag barbe- 
cue last fall are indebted to the mana- 
ger of this corporation for his 
thoughtfulness and generosity in pro- 
viding the dishes used in serving the 
food at that time. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 


Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 
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FARMERS’ WEEK CLASSES 


Farmers’ Week once more is a thing 
of the past, and mainly to be thought 
of in terms of what next year holds 
in store. There are, though, many 
things which we can well reflect on as 
a result of the week of hustle and 
bustle, lecture and conjecture, demon- 
stration and animation, junch-counter 
and encounter, and so on. 

Not the least of these things is the 
work performed by the student com- 
mittees. A member of the faculty 
whose position at once permits and re- 
quires him to speak with authority on 
the subject said “that Farmers’ Week 
as it now exists, could not be run 
without the assistance of the student 
committees.” In other words, this 
free and more or less intelligent labor 
makes it possible for Uncle Fred and 
Aunt Mary and all the cousins to come 
and see what Cornell has to offer for 
the improvement and enjoyment of 
things rural. Now that is a pretty 
important function, we'll all admit, 
and one worthy of recognition and 
gratitude. True enough, you say, 
don’t we get it? Yes and no. Were 
it entirely yes, Farmers’ Week would 
be bigger and better and more enjoy- 
able for all concerned. Were it en- 
tirely no, Farmers’ Week would be 
seriously crippled. Where the hitch 
comes is in the holding of classes by 
some departments. 

Classes in other colleges we expect 
and must attend. There is no alter- 
native there. Here in Ag it is a dif- 
ferent proposition, though. Some of 
the courses are given and some are 
not. Many burdens are put on the 
students by the faculty in the man- 
agement and preparation of exhibits, 
the handling of the crowds, caring for 
their needs in various ways, and keep- 
ing things going generally. There- 
fore when some department requires 
a lot of work to be done, gives double 
cuts for the first two or three meet- 
ings of a class, or requires a report, 
the student wonders why and how. 
Why cannot the visitors better be 
served by a more nearly complete fac- 
ulty participation in the lectures and 
demonstrations given, and, by a full 
release of the students from classes to 
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help care for the crowd and partake 
of the benefits of many of the various 
events conflicting with their regular 
classes? 

ls it fair when one department is so 
accommodating as to cancel its classes, 
provided certain valuable lectures be 
reported, that another department 
should require attendance at its regu- 
lar hours when these hours very often 
conflict with the before-mentioned 
lectures? It puzzles the average stu- 
dent even to adjust his schedule of 
committee work and required lectures 
to his Arts classes, let alone going to 
recitations in Ag. Besides what is 
fair for one department should cer- 
tainly be equally so for another. If 
a term of a certain length suffices for 
one course, why not for another? Is 
it better that we should spend a week 
longer on that course in burdock 
breeding than the one on paring po- 
tatoes? Naturally, and quite rightly, 
every professor thinks that his course 
is one that the student cannot afford 
to do without. Probably the student 
thinks so, too, else he would not have 
signed up for it, but the chances are 
that he can get through Farmers’ 
Week without it, and its lack not hurt 
him a bit. At least the idea should 
stand for its consideration on the 
merits of its fairness to all concerned, 
if for nothing else. 


WHY BUST? 


Finals have come and gone. They 
have ceased to be the main topic of 
conversation. Like a stone flung into 
a pool, the ripples have widened and 
diminished, and died away. Buta few 
of us were not able to stand those rip- 
ples or wavelets or whatever you wish 
to call them, and as a consequence are 
back with dad on the farm. A fine 
place to be, all right, but under the 
circumstances not exactly where we 
should be. 

Why? Why don’t we all stay and 
keep on with our class? Why is it 
seemingly inevitable that some must 
bust? For some always do, and we 
have to recognize the facts of the case. 
Is the work in the college too hard? 
Does the facuity expect too much? 
Are some people mentally incapable 
of more than about so much learning? 
Or is it poor judgment on the part of 
the student? The last question, to 
our point of view, settles the whole 
problem. We hate to seem heartless 
or unsympathetic, but candidly, we see 
no reason why anyone with require- 
ments enough to get by our Mr. Hoy 
and a little common sense, should bust 
out. It is hard to excuse going on 
probation, but there are cases where 
that is difficult to avoid. Busting, 
however, is purely a-matter of using 
poor judgment. The way courses are 
run in this college, we are given suffi- 
cient leeway in our choice of snap sub- 
jects and iron-bound ones so that we 
ought to be able to get by any situa- 
tion. 

As nearly as we can figure out, the 
whole question resolves itself to this- 
where is your danger line? What does 
that mean? This. Some people get 
panicky and have a sick feeling when 
their average gets down below B. 
Fortunately, for the sake of compari- 
sons with most of us ordinary folk, 
these people are few. Then there are 
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a whole lot of us who worry a bit and 
commence to study a little harder 
when we find ourselves slipping down 
below a good round C. Some more 
people are a little concerned with their 
educational state of health when they 
get into the permanent PD class. And 
then there are, as we said before, the 
inevitable few who will only get going 
under the pressure of an assorted 
bunch of notices. These few bust. 
Where is your danger-line? 








THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








One of the reporters for The Coun- 
tryman made his debut of the second 
term in the library one evening of 
Farmers’ Week, and was surprised at 
the large crowd there. Besides him- 
self, two people were earnestly striv- 
ing for the knowledge that is in the 
printed page, but they left early for 
further study in human nature. Truly 
the college student leads a hard, hard 
life, and when he gets out into the 
cold, cruel world, will it please be 
good to him? 


To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion. If your goloshes are unbuckled, 
you are branded as collegiate, other- 
wise you aren’t. Not believing in the 
version that four buckles fastened in- 
dicate marriage, we maintain that 
four buckles fastened indicates a timid 
spirit. Three fastened shows a more 
adventurous spirit, acclimating itself 
and expanding under the influence of 
college life. Two buckles indicates one 
who desires to be thought wild, but 
cannot quite screw up his courage any 
further. When we get down to one 
buckle, the path to perdition looms 
ahead, but those who go about with 
goloshes flapping, they are the folks 
who make the world go around. And 
why, you ask? The goloshes clink, 
clank, clink and the buckles abscond. 
Haven’t you seen them floating around 
loose? They particularly abound on 
Ag campus. Perhaps this is because, 
belonging to Ag students they better 
understand the need of the soil for 
minerals, so clank to its aid. 


One sees lots of funny happenings 
and coincidences in a day’s travels, 
and some of them can be overlooked. 
But when the number of co-eds taking 
Pomology I jumps 500° in one term, 
an investigation should be made. But 
say, just try and find a star in front 
of the names of “Doc” Carrick and 
F. S. Howlett in the directory of the 
University, and you may have the 
cause. Naughty girls—-getting ready 
for leap year, aren’t you? 


“The race is not always to the 
Swift,” said the cow as she galloped up 
the gangplank to Armour’s operating 
rooms. 

—Pitt Panther. 


One of the most amazing things of 
“armers’ Week was that, as far as 
we know, only one small boy got lost. 
And even he wasn’t lost; he knew 
right where he was, but couldn’t find 
where he wanted to go. 
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THE FARMERS’ WEEK CROWD 


BOBBY THE SECOND KICKS 
THROUGH AS A NEWS ITEM 


The very last minute, after every- 
thing else had gone to press, we heard 
that the lodge was harboring a new 
tenant and we hustled over to have a 
look. We stared at him and he stared 
at us (between drinks), and we 
gleaned from his nurse that he had 
come the night before, that he was a 
boy, nine months old and tipping the 
scales at fifteen pounds. He is only a 
month out of the hospital where he 
was very ill with pneumonia, and as a 
result is looking pretty pale. His yel- 
low hair (not much of it) and his blue 


The 
Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 


eyes appealed to us mightily, and 
when he finally downed his last nip 
out of the bottle, he folded his little 
hands, and heaved a contented baby- 
size sigh, and as he smiled up at us, 
we caught sight of two quite respecta- 
ble appearing teeth. 

We promise you more later of Bobby 
the second, for that is his official “pen 
name.” We'll have three reporters on 
the job as soon as he gets over his in- 
itial stage fright and really starts 
bossing his guardians around. 


AN OBSERVATION 


We had almost as muck weather as 
people for Farmers’ Week. 


For 


Optical 
Service 
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AG BANQUET WILL BE THE 
MAIN EXCITEMENT MAR. 9 


The annual feed of the Ag college 
will be held on Friday evening, March 
9, at 6:30, in the dining room of Pru- 
dence Risley Hall. The committee, 
headed by one “Tom” Colby ’23, has 
been making plans since before Farm- 
ers’ Week struck the college in the 
neck, to enable this affair to be pulled 
off without a hitch. Of course, “the 
best laid plans of mice and men—” 
but there are also women on this com- 
mittee, so the day is saved. 

No Ag banquet program would be 
complete without an address by the 
college head, so Dean A. R. Mann will 
have a place. To lighten the occa- 
sion, stunts are customary, and some 
good ones are promised for this year. 
It is hoped that all will be pleased by 
the plan of the committee this year to 
print only as many tickets as there 
are places provided in the Risley din- 
ing room, and thus avoid some of the 
congestion that occurred last year. 
The price is a dollar and a half, and 
the authorities guarantee a dollar and 
fifty cents’ worth of eatables and en- 
joyment for each and every one. 
(Course there’ll be music.) 


MANY DOMECON FROSH 


On account of the large number of 
Freshmen, it has been necessary to 
open several new sections of elemen- 
tary clothing selection. Mrs. Slade 
Kendrick, wife of the economics pro- 
fessor of that name, has been em- 
ployed to assist in this department. 


from eye tests and fitting— 


filling prescriptions— 


replacing lenses from broken 


parts— 


to supplying standard binocu- 
lars or anything in the line 


Waterman Pens 


Eversharp Pencils 


Stationery 


Bath Towels 


Toilet Articles 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. 


Ithaca 


“We grind our own lenses” 
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Flowers Often Suggest Beauti- 
ful Thoughts 


In fact they express what you often find it 
difficult to say in words. 


Messages of sympathy, condolence, and 
congratulation are best appreciated when ac- 
companied by our Cut Flowers. 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 


The Engravings in 
The Countryman 


are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, 
Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- 
trotypes, Advertising. 

We have earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, time of de- 
livery, and price. 


ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 


Custom Tailored 
Clothes 


Means choicest patterns, correct style, com- 
fortable fit and substantial wear. 


Of course for this thorough satisfaction it’s 
necessary to use 100 per cent all wool fabrics 
—and that’s just what we do. 


Come and look over our large selection for 
this Spring and Summer season—you’ll find 
a plenty to your particular liking. 


Ladies Work a Specialty Contracts Written 


I. V. Dell 


Merchant Tailor 
213 Dryden Road 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing done 
on Short Notice 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


Aa 


THE 
ATKINS! 
PRESS 


Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


¢#¢ 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
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les Dynarnite 
OrTer Oxcm 
aunty 


With Hew@v 


end for- this Book 


The Hercules Powder Co. has 
published a 75-page book that 
tells you all about dynamite on 
the farm. It treats stumping, 
ditching and boulder blasting, 


tree planting, orchard cultivation, 
and explains in detail the various 
kinds of dynamite and blasting 
supplies. 


Send for it today—it is free. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 Market Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 





























All the Gold mined since 1885 
would be required to pay for 
One Year’s Dairy Products 








Dairy Products 


The United States is a great gold producing country; and yet, according to Dr. Lar- 
son, head of the U. S. Dairy Division, it would require all the gold produced in the United 
States since 1885, up to the present time, to pay for the farm value of one year’s dairy 
products. 





Dairying Pays Best 


During 1922, grain marketed through dairy cows has returned its owner 32% more 
than if marketed through beef animals; 28% more than if marketed through hogs, and 
41% more than if marketed as grain. 


Yet in spite of this enormous production and relatively greater profit, dairying has 
not been overdone. Dairy products are higher in price than a year ago, there are less in 
storage, and consumption is steadily increasing. 


Cream is Gold 


If every cream separator user thought of gold in place of cream, every separator 
would be selected only on the basis of greatest skimming efficiency and durability, and not 
for some “talking point” or “low price.” No one would deliberately throw gold away, and 
yet there are hundreds of thousands of wornout and inferior cream separators in use to- 
day, wasting cream twice a day, 365 times a year. 








De Laval the Best 


The De Laval is the world’s greatest cream saver, as proved by the fact that there are 
more in use than all other makes combined—that 98% of the best creameries use De 
Lavals—that they are used and endorsed by dairy authorities and leading dairymen every- 
where—and have won thousands of contests and over 1000 grand and first prizes. 


It is the best and the cheapest cream separator. One can be bought on such easy 
terms that it will pay for itself in less than ayear. Why not see your De Laval Agent at 
once, or write us for full information? 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
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